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AMERICAN FOLK ART EXHIBITED AT MUSEUM THROUGH DECEMBER 24 

American Folk Art from the Traditional to the Naive > an exhibition on view 
at The Cleveland Museum of Art from October 4 through December 24, 1978, surveys 
a broad range of American folk art, from the traditional crafts of such distinctive 
cultural and religious groups as the Pennsylvania Germans and Shakers, to the 
paintings and sculpture of self-taught artists. 

Because of its diversity, American folk art is not easily defined. Generally, 
the term "folk art" is applied to objects created to meet the utilitarian, spiritual, 
and aesthetic needs of communities or individuals that, for geographic or cultural 
reasons, are outside the mainstream of the sophisticated artistic developments of their 
time. As a society becomes industrialized and communications increase, folk art tends 
to disappear. Whether true folk art can still exist in the United States is one of 
several controversial issues explored in the catalog for this exhibition. 

The 71 examples of American folk art shown here, drawn primarily from The 
Cleveland Museum of Art and regional collections, date from the 17th century to 
the present day and are representative of major American folk art forms. They are 
considered under three categories: utilitarian objects, spiritual and patriotic 
expressions, and naive representations of reality. 

The first group of works demonstrates how folk artists beautified such necessities 
as furniture, pottery, tin and wooden utensils, quilts, gravestones, and birth and 
baptismal certificates. The forms and decorative motifs of many of these objects 
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were brought to America by European immigrants. Another class of useful objects, 
however--bird and fish decoys — were adopted by pioneers from the American Indians. 

Expressions of religious belief include Santos , images of Christ and the saints 
made for devotional use in the Southwest; the little known drawings by which the 
Shakers recorded their inspirations and visions; and the religious art of the German 
Separatists of Zoar, Ohio. Also shown in this category is a painting of the Peaceable 
Kingdom attributed to Edward Hicks, America’s most famous naive painter, and the 
Biblical tableaus of Edgar Tolson, a widely-acclaimed contemporary wood carver from 
Kentucky . 

The examination of patriotic imagery includes the traditional--Uncle Sam and 
the American eagle--as well as a unique work known as Squaw Rock, an allegorical 
representation of the history of the American continent carved in 1885 on a room- 
sized boulder near Chagrin Falls, Ohio, by a local self-taught artist, Henry Church, Jr. 

The third category- -naive representations o£ reality--consists of paintings and 
sculpture by self-taught artists. Several of the works--a slice of watermelon made 
by painting a wedge cut from a tree, a snake fashioned from a twisted root, or a 
fierce dog carved from a single section of tree trunk — were inspired by natural 
formations or found forms. Others, such as still life and portrait paintings by little 
known naive artists, or the panoramic landscapes of Georgia artist Mattie Lou 0’ Kelley, 
are more conventional artistic expressions but reflect the incongruities and visual 
distortions that often occur in untutored attempts at literal depiction. 

The exhibition was organized by Lynette Rhodes of the Extensions Division of 
The Cleveland Museum of Art’s Department of Art History and Education. Essays on 
each of the folk arts and artists mentioned here are included in the catalog 
prepared by Miss Rhodes for this exhibition. A major portion of her catalog is 
also devoted to an examination of the current popularity and growing commercialization 
of folk art, as well as the interest shown in it by the academically-trained modern 
artist, from Gauguin to Elie Nadelman, Charles Sheeler and present-day artists. 
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The aesthetic and cultural significance of American folk art and the problems 
of evaluating it are also touched on. Miss Rhodes reminds us that folk art cannot 
be evaluated by the same standards as fine art, since each is made by different 
types of artists for differing aims and differing audiences. She suggests that folk 
art be judged by the communicative ability of its imagery, the implied conviction 
with which the artist created it, and the relationship of the work to the culture 
which inspired it . 

The fully-illustrated catalog, consisting of 120 pages with six color plates, 
can be purchased during the exhibition for $5. Following the exhibition, it can be 
ordered from the Museum's sales desk or the distributor, Indiana University Press. 

Miss Rhodes has also prepared a slide-tape for the exhibition which will be 
shown in the Museum's audio-visual center. She will give gallery talks at 1:30 p.m. 
on Wednesday, October 11, and Sunday, October 15. 

The exhibition and the catalog are supported by a grant from the National 
Endowment for the Arts, which also makes it possible for the exhibition to be shown 
at other institutions in Ohio. Following its Cleveland opening, the exhibition will 
travel to the Kenneth C. Beck Center for the Cultural Arts in Lakewood, Ohio, the 
Canton Art Institute, and the Taft Museum in Cincinnati. 

According to Dr. Gabriel P. Weisberg, Curator of Art History and Education at 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, under whose direction this exhibition was developed, 

"This extensive grant from the National Endowment for the Arts enables us to provide 
exhibitions and interpretive catalogs to museums and art centers throughout Ohio. 

This is a significant development, especially for smaller museums that can now benefit 
from exhibitions that might not otherwise be available to them. The Museum's 
Extensions Division has also been substantially supported by this grant." 

For additional information or photographs, please contact Ann Edwards, The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 44106; 216/421-7340. 



